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ABSTRACT 

Educational research in Australia is minimal, 
according to the author. And yet the need for improved instruction to 
reach poor and reluctant readers compares in seriousness vith the 
needs in the United Stati?s and Great Pritain. It is recommended that 
research should place less emphasis on comparative cvaluatiori of 
teaching methods and an increased emphasis on understanding learning 
processes and language development. A series of studies done in 
Canberra, Australia, is described. Language samples from over ICO 
primary*qiacr cliildren were analy'^ed, and samples were rompaieci 

with language patterns in reading materials, it was concluded that 
children of fairly nigh language development, who have mastered 
grammatical cc nst r uc t i ons and vocabulary and whose family backgrourids 
are rich in language, have little trouble loaining to real, 
regardless of the system used. It was postulated that children 

hud less tro«*:lc vith the artificial language of a primer than did 
children who l.ad not yet mastered oral language. It was further 
postulated thc.t instruction ai:,;od at increasing the language 
development of children who expieilencti early difficulty in reading 
would help them become mote efficient readers. (M.s) 
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READING FOR THE 70' S; TEE CHALLENGE IN AUSTRALIA 

r 

In Australia, as in many other countries, a continuing 
challenge to the schools of this decade comes from those children 
who, despite several years of the most intensive teaching, read 
badly, unwillingly or not at all. 

Depending on the criteria of competence used the size\^f this 
group ranges from 5-15^ of any age level in a school populai^^ion; 
and it is not surprising that teachers continue to be deeply\con- 
cerned about a problem of such magnitude, especially since thos'e 
children who remain deficieuo in reading skills suffer enormous' 

’\ 

disadvantage in most other aspects of their education as well* \ 

The Local Situation 

1 . Teacher attitudes 

A wide sampling of teacher attitudes to the problem will 
show that many approach it with decreasing faith in the possibility 
of any real solution- 

In part this is due to the fact that special educational 
provision for the poor reader is as rare as that for many other 
types of handicapping. The disadvantaged ones are seldom able to 
be placed in groups small enough for effective individual teaching, 
and there is a notable shortage of the sort of teaching materials 
likely to assist them. 

More important, however, there is fundamental lack of 
ideas on which more effective teaching practice mijght be based . 
Perhaps this could be said to apply to many areas of education and 
to be true of education systems outside Australia also. But there 
seem to be special reasons why the handicapped reader is further 
handicapped by the lack of well founded teaching ideas. 

2* Sources of teaching ideas 

An objective assessment of our present resources for 
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improving teaching practice suggests it would be very over- 
optimistic to depend on them for the information and the stimulus 
necessary to generate new and more effective teaching procedures. 

Our educational research is minimal. As well, those 
institutions which could be expected to undertake essential researcli 
remain generally aloof from the schools in which their research 
tasks might originate and to which their findings might be 
expected to return. 

Jn the absence of outside support the classroom teacher 
continues to depend on conventional methods drawn from expeiieiice 
returning almost inevitably to the old recipe, a comb ina lion of 
’’remedial" reading books and regular intensive drill in p}ionics or 
other void attack skills. 

And the proportion of poor or reluctant readers remains 
generally unchanged. 

Some Compri r i sons 

1 , Available literature and >*eport 

Strangely enougli ti.erc are mnny signs that the overall 
proportion of inefficient readers in tlie education systems cf the 
United Kingdom and tlie United States is much tlie some ns in 
Australia, and in certain nrens very miicli liigher. 

David Holbrook's "Knglish for tlie Rejected" (U.K ), and 
Daniel Under's "Hooked on hooks" (U.S.A,), for example, su.^gest a 
persisting problem simil r to Australia's, and probably more exten- 
sive (and understandable) in a number of very Inrge cities witl. 
special nrer s ol‘ cultural and economic deprivation. 

Discussions with visiting educators confirm vhat the 
literature indicates and underline the possibility tlint this is 
1 vide-spread and intractable problem in even tlie most advanced 
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2 • Reading and research 

In this age many .types of human enterprise are rising to 
quite astonishing levels of efficiency mainly because they are 
backed by a steadily increasing body of exact research. The 
effectiveness of research in developing more efficient education, 
however, is as open to question as it has always been. 

As a pertinent example - the field of the teaching of 
reading would be the most extensively researched of any in edu- 
cation. Jeanne Chall’s very enlightening book, "Learning to Read: 

The Great Debate" , gives some idea not just of the sheer bulk of 
studies carried out in the United States, but, more significantly, 
of what seem to be the chief pre-occupations of researchers; and 
here could be the explanation of why ref^ding research remains 
relatively ineffective in changing teaching practice. 

Very much of the research seems to be at fault because it 
is still largely concerned with comparative evaluation of teaching 
methods, despite the many reservations about the validity of such an 
undertaking that serious researchers have always maintained. 

Because enthusiasm and strong bias are generally comple- 
mentary qualities in the most earnest teachers we have come to accept 
them as constitu^^ionally, in the Gilbert and Sullivan mode, either 
wholly radical or wholly conservative; either permissive or 
authoritarian in approach; and in the field of reading either 
enthusiastically "meaning-centred" or doggedly "code-centred". 

But it is disturbing to find the assumedly ob j ective 
researcher quite plainly entangled in this "either-or" impasse and 
spending valuable time and resources on projects of very doubtful 
value . 

For the classroom teacher the situation is complicated by 
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the intrusion of another factor — the persuasive publicity of those 
who jump on the reading band-wagon and produce easily followed 
systems or laboratories for teaching reading* These are the 
patent medicine hawkers of the education world and one would expect 
that the research field would operate to protect the teacher from 
them, in the same way as authentic medical research moderates the 
influence of the commercial pill and potion vendors* 

Eventually, since Australian teachers, lacking their own 
sources of investigation and stimulatio i. , turn to America and 
England and find no substantial help there, it may be said that the 
basic dearth of teaching ideas is fairly general* 

This paper offers no firm solutions* The best that it can 
do is suggest some matters , now relatively neglected, that might 
repay precise examination* 

Poten ti al Research and Study Areas 
1 . Learning and teaching 

The present attitude of many now conducting investigations 
into some aspects of education is strangely reminiscent of the man 
who lost his s-bud under the bed but searched out on the mat because 
the light was better- 

¥hat needs to be found is a good deal of exact information 
on how children learn to read* ¥het is most commonly sought for, 
apparently, is a decision on which of two general extremes of teaching 
method is more effective* 

It may seem unreasonable to suggest that reading method is 
frequently little more than an accompaniment to the development of 
reading skills; that, for all the specific evidence available, it 
would often be as justifiable to attribute the development of read- 
ing competence to diet as to teaching method. 



The facts are that many children learn to read without any 
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organized teaching procedures; end many do not learn to read no 
matter what teaching method is used or how skilfully it is applied. 

It does appear however that for many children, perhaps 
the largest gx‘oup at any age level, organized teaching is at least 
a major influence on the development of reading skill. 

Further there are good grounds for saying that no one 
teaching method would be suitable for all children, and that a com- 
posite of the chief elements of both "meaning-centred’’ and "code- 
centred" methods has, logically, greater claims than the pure forms 
uf either extreme. 

2 • Learni ng processes 

Since many children learn Ic read vithoul any but the most 
occasional and informal tuition, and since this is consistent with 
tlie fact tliat cJiildren, before ever coming to school, acquire many 
other difficult learnings in the same way, il would seem tliai 
learning processes ratlier than teaching methods would best repay 
close researcli, 

Linguists and psyclio-1 i ngu i sis working on the field of early 
spoken language acquisition have thrown mucli ligJit on human learning 
processes generally and an extension of their studies to iJiose 
cliildren who readily acquire abilities with written language (as in 
reading) witlioiit formal tuition could be most rovarding. 

Given tlie poss ibi 1 iiy that relevant factors could be 
identified in tlie successf\jl pre-scliool readers, their presence or 
absence in unsxn cessful readers would allow /cry much firmer conclus- 
ions about teacliing method than are able to bo made at present. 

So me of this work lias alrefdy b-en done in the field of tlie 
culturally disadvantaged (e.g. by Irvin, Jensen, Hess and Shipman) 
but there is litle indication that it has been influential in 
shaping new' programmes for liandicapped readers. 
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3- The role of the school 

Chall has pointed out the dangers of teachers and school 
principals carrying out ’’research" in reading. In such cases 
emotional involvement is more common than detached objectivity, and 
many of their findings must remain suspect. 

There is, however, a very clear role for those working in 
the school, apart from the immediate demands of their teaching tasks. 

Assuming what is not now generally true, that teachers 
keep some contact with research, theory, and learned investigation 
in the fields relevant to their work, they are in an ideal position 
to make and record observations which (a) support or cast doubt on 
controlled research sturl ies , (b) provide information suggesting 

further research, (c) suggest the possibility of modifying carrent 

teaching methods, or developing new ones. 

In this regard some studies and method trials carried out 
over a period of three years at Worth Ainslie School? Canberra, may 
be of interest. 

North Ainslie Studies 
1 . The language of children 

The studies had a dual basis. First there was the concern 
of the teachers for the handicapped readers in the school. Next 
there was a high degree of interest, among some of the teachers at 
least, in the role of language as a possible fundamental determinant 
of intellectual and conceptual skills. 

Generally it was accepted as a supportable assumption 
(following much evidence in the field of psycho-linguistics) that 
normally, by the age of about four years the child will have mastered 
the language constructions and vocabulary of his particular language 
community. 

If he comes from a family with a rich language environment, 
he will have considerable competence both in using and understanding 
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speech. 

In additicHt he will probably have some acquaintance with 
tlie pait'^rns of written language from having been read to from an 
early age. 

A child from such a background may be expected to respond 
readily to early reading tuition, and it does not seem to matter 
greatly what teaching method or reading system is followed; indeed 
many such children appear to learn to read with only occasional 
and informal assistance. 

A surprising number of children, however, will be found to 
suffer from some form of language deprivation. 

Tliis may occur bo cans e the liome envi ronment is low in 
language skills. little regulai- tjxcliangc of ideas in words, 

the parents do not frequently talk vi tli the child, or, on the other 
hand, so ^'roqucntly talk ^ liim that lie withdraws from regulr r 
verbal communication; or because of an early hearing defect. 

A cliild vitli sucli a background will ei;tcr sdiool and begin 
to be in (rod 11 cod to written language under the great Imndicap iliat 
lie Ireks both competence and confidence in spokcii laiiguage. 

VJmi js more lie lias already, by this time, passed through 
the maturational stage in which the most fruitful acquisition of 
language could bo expected to occur, so ihrt attempts by the seliool 
ihoreaftor to remedy his language defects are unlikely to meet with 
groat success. 

In attonpting to devise ways of overcoming reading diffi- 
culties of these children a numbci of studies were carried out. 

A large range of language samples was taken in tlie age 
groups 3-9 years throughout the school. Some 50,000 words from 
over 100 children were recorded under the following conditions; 

(a) in informal interview; (b) in structured interview; (c) in a 
small group under self-ctosen i r M i t \ rnrdi liens: {dl i nd i vi dna 1 1 
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under self-chosen activity conditions. 

Without going into detail of the analysis carried out on 
tliis material by expert linguists ns well as teachers, it can be 
said that there were substantial and significant differences between 
the language of those cliildren who read well or moderately well and 
of a majority of those who read badly or not at all. 

With a brevity regrettable but essential under the con- 
ditions of this paper it can be said that the great majority of 
those who failed to read v:ell were found to be deficient in language 
skill s . 

2 • The language of provided reading material 

It was a logical step from the above comparison to a 
comparison between the language of handicapped groups and that of 
the material tliey were expected to read. 

The strong possibility tliat emerged was tliat tlie simple 
language comnonly used in tlie most popular reading primers or 
systems for teaching reading, was in itself a major source of diffi- 
culty for the cdiildren wiili a poor l«nnguage background. 

Tlie language of tlie early reading primer is unique. 

It is notably different from tlie spol^en language with which 
the young child may be expected tc be familiar; its staccato repe- 
tition of mainly on<' ‘Sy 1 labl e words lacks tlie flow and rliythm of 
spoken language; it features sliort and jerky sentences, and 
nrtif ic ial -convent ional situations and vocabulary. 

Tlie cliild who, at age five, is uoro uglily master of a \;ido 
range of language patterns and vocabulary is able to generalise the 
apparent rules of an artificial language, end so finds it no 
barrier to lerrr.ing to read. 
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Bui the child with a poor language background, lacking 
confidence and competence in any form of language, is likely to find 
tiiat the introduction of a new language form as well as the skills 
necessary for reading sets too heavy a task altogetlier. 

3 . Metl}od trials 

A group of, children who had failed to read common early 
reading material and using standard metJiods were selected and set 
to work on a different type of reading material, 

Tlie idea was to use the child's known stock of language 
as the material for learning to read. 

Tliis was managed on a real situation basis by providing 
classroom activities likely to persuade tlie child into comment and 
discussion. 

His conversation was first tape—j’ecoi ueJ and played back to 
liim as a stimulus to furtlier interest in liis own words, and as a 
means of allo'^ing liiu to become a ware of the words one step 
removed from liis original purposeful act of communication 

Next, ho wf s siown how his words could he represented in 
printed form by transferring them to an overhead proj^-ctor sheet 
and projecting them on a screen. 

After reading liis ovn words back to him and leaving him 
repeat tnem several lirM^s they were tlien printed on a slip of paper 
and pasted in liis book, 

by this n.eans he built up a cumulative record of vliat he. 
other group members, and tlie teachers had said about a numboj of 
meaningful situations and incidents in wl:ich tliey played a part, 
nrd this became the material on whi^h he leorncd the skills of 
reading. 
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The procedure had the following very clear advantages: 

(a) it dealt with situations in which the child was personally 
involved and interested; (b) it made use of the well kiiown tendency 
of the c)iild to be interested in and want to recall his own past 
actions and words; (c) it ensured that he used as reading 
material the terms and constructions with which he was familiar, 
thus disposing some of the unknowns that were likely to trouble him 
in his new enterprise. 

At first reading was purely by sight i dent i 1 i cat i on of 
whole words, phrases and sentences, and it was not till the child 
was tiioroughly committed to reeding by this method thnt he was 
introduced to phonics, generally first by analysis of simple words 
already known to him by sight. 

It was found that by using this method poor readers or 
non~readers made rapid progress to the stage wJiere they could read 
freely material dealing with known situations; work from written 
comments, requests, or instructions made by the teacher provided 
they were based on an immediate situation in w]iich the children were 
involved; and given some latitude in spelling correctness, communi- 
cate their tliouglits in w'riting to the teacher or other members of 
tlie group, about an immediate nctivit^N*. 

It W’Tis interesting tin t wtien tliis stage had been reached 
and children w’ore freely reading material containing many quite 
difficult words they failed again with the prim language of standard 
reading systems wMch seldomi extended beyond one syllable plionetic 
words , 



Indeed, after several montlis y'hcu some of the children in 
the group were quite accomplished readers w^ith a good competence ir 
^bonic and sight /ocognition skills, tliey continued to stumble and 
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be ill at ease with the unique type of prose that has always been 
considered the proper menterial for learning to read. 

4 . Some possible conclusions 

The following conclusions seem justifiable at this stage 
of tlie Norti; Ainslie studies: (a) that at the stage of beginning 

reading only a small liighly intelligent minority of children have 
acquaintance with any except spoken language forms; (b) tliat 
spoken laijguage varies significantly from written language; 

(c) tliat provided reading material in general is widely different 
from any form of spoken language and only s] iglitly less different 
from other forms of written language; (d) Hint because of its 
unique form, provided reading material constitutes an actual 
brrier to learning to read; (e) that the barrier is greater for 
those children who for various reasons have only limited competence 
even in spokeii language; (f) tliat for those children whose dis~ 
abx.lity seems to be connected witli limited 1? nguage competence the 
situational approach, botli using and otlempting to extend the 
child’s present language stock, seems to provide a reasonable 
solution . 
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